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REINCARNATION AND PSYCHIC RESEARCH. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


An Adventure. By Elizabeth Morison and Frances Lamont (pseudo- 
nyms). Macmillan and Company, New York. 1911. 


Reincarnation and Christianity. By a Clergyman of the Church of 
England. William Rider and Son, London. 1909. 


The subject of this review and some comments were sug- 
gested by the second volume here mentioned and the first 
one will afford incidents to throw light upon the problem 
discussed in the second. 

The Adventure is written by daughters of two clergymen 
who find it best to conceal their real names. Each had certain 
experiences which she did not tell the other at the time, tho 
they were both walking together through the same park when 
they had the experiences. It was some months later that 
each ascertained that the other had had similar experiences at 
the time and it was then that they resolved to write them 
down independently. The present volume was the conse- 
quence. The ladies had gone to Versailles sightseeing and 
resolved to see the Petit Trianon. We shall not be able to 
give the readers a full account of the experiences because it 
would require quoting the whole volume for that. We can 
only commend reading it to every one interested in psychic 
research, regardless of explanations. Of course the first 
question which every one will ask himself is: “Is this 
romance or reality?” As the stories are told they seem per- 
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fectly incredible, tho psychic researchers are accustomed to 
quite as startling phenomena. But the manner of telling the 
story at first suggests romance and it is only the preface and 
the appended note by the publishers that tend to inspire trust 
in the seriousness of the incidents. But let us summarize 
the incidents. 

Miss Morison gives her account first. Both ladies assert 
that they knew little of French history at the time. They 
were On a vacation in Paris when the experiences occurred. 
It was apparently a mere accident that brought them to the 
scene of their remarkable narrative. 

Miss Morison writes that they had visited the Palace at 
Versailles when they resolved to visit the Petit Trianon. 
They started through the park and amidst many things each 
saw various scenes and objects that represented past history 
but did not discover that they were unreal. The story at 
this point is not always clear. The apparitions are not dis- 
tinguished from the surrounding reality in each instance. 
This may be due to the circumstance that the writer is telling 
the story from the point of view of the experience at the time 
and not as discriminatingly understood later. But be that as 
it may, the following is the story. 

“We walked briskly forward, talking as before, but from 
the moment we left the lane an extraordinary depression had 
come over me, which, in spite of every effort to shake it off, 
steadily deepened. There seemed to be absolutely no reason 
for it; I was not at all tired, and was becoming more inter- 
ested in my surroundings. I was anxious that my companion 
should not discover the sudden gloom upon my spirits, which 
became quite overpowering on reaching the point where the 
path ended, being crossed by another, right and left. 

“In front of us was a wood, within which, and overshad- 
owed by trees, was a light garden kiosk, circular, and like a 
small bandstand, by which a man was sitting. There was no 
greensward, but the ground was covered with rough grass 
and dead leaves as ina wood. ‘The place was so shut in that 
we could not see beyond it. Everything suddenly looked 
unnatural, therefore unpleasant; even the trees behind the 
building seemed to have become flat and lifeless, like a wood 
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worked in tapestry. There were no effects of light and shade, 
and no wind stirred the trees. It was all intensely still. 
“The man sitting close to the kiosk (who had on a cloak 
and a large shady hat) turned his head and looked at us. 
That was the culmination of my peculiar sensations, and I 
felt a moment of genuine alarm. ‘The man’s face was most 
repulsive,—its expression odious. His complexion was very 
dark and rough. I said to Miss Lamont, ‘ Which is our 
way?’ but thought ‘ nothing will induce me to go to the left.’ 
It was a great relief at that moment to hear some one running 
up to us in breathless haste. Connecting the sound with the 
gardeners, I turned and ascertained that there was no one on 
the paths, either to the side or behind; but at almost the same 
moment I suddenly perceived another man quite close to us, 
behind and rather to the left hand, who- had, apparently, just 
come either over or through the rock (or whatever it was) 
that shut out the view at the junction of the paths. The 
suddenness of his appearance was something of a shock. 
“The second man was distinctly a gentleman; he was 
tall, with large dark eyes, and had crisp, curling black hair 
under the same large sombrero hat. He was handsome, and 
the effect of the hair was to make him look like an old pic- 
ture. His face was glowing red as through great exertion,— 
as tho he had come a long way. At first I thought he was 
sunburnt, but a second look satisfied me that the color was 
from heat, not sunburning. He had ona dark cloak wrapped 
across him like a scarf, one end flying out in his prodigious 
hurry. He looked greatly excited as he called out to us, 
‘“Mesdames, Mesdames,’ or (‘ Madame’ pronounced more as 
the other) ‘il ne faut (pronounced fout) pas passer par 1a.’ 
He then waved his arm, and said with great animation, ‘ par 
ici.. .cherchez la maison.’ The man said a great deal more 
which we could not catch. 
“T was so surprised at his eagerness that I looked up at 
him again, and to this he responded with a little backward 
movement and a most peculiar smile. Tho I could not fol- 
low all he said, it was clear that he was determined that we 
should go to the right and not to the left. As this fell in with 
my wish, I went instantly towards a little bridge on the right, 
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and turning my head to join Miss Lamont in thanking him, 
found, to my surprise, that he was not there, but the running 
began again and from the sound it was close beside us. 

“Silently we passed over the small rustic bridge which 
crossed a tiny ravine. So close to us when on the bridge that 
we could have touched it with our hands, a thread-like cas- 
cade fell from a height down a green pretty bank, where ferns 
grew between stones. Where the little trickle of water went 
to I did not see, but it gave me the impression that we were 
near other water, tho I saw none. 

“ Beyond the little bridge our pathway led under trees; it 
skirted a narrow meadow of long grass, bounded on the fur- 
ther side by trees, and very much overshadowed by trees 
growing init. This gave the whole place a sombre look sug- 
gestive of dampness, and shut out the view of the house until 
we were close to it. The house was a square, solidly built 
country house ;—quite different from what I expected. The 
long windows looking forth into the English garden (where 
we were) were shuttered. There was a terrace round the 
north and west sides of the house, and on the rough grass 
which grew up to the terrace and with her back to it, a lady 
was sitting, holding a paper as tho to look at it at arm’s 
length. I supposed her to be sketching, and to have brought 
her own camp-stool. It seemed as tho she must be making a 
study of trees, for they grew close in front of her, and there 
seemed to be nothing else to sketch. She saw us, and when 
we passed close by on her left hand, she turned and looked 
full at us. It was not a young face, and (tho rather pretty) 
it did not attract me. She had on a shady white hat perched 
on a good deal of fair hair that fluffed round her forehead. 
Her light summer dress was arranged on her shoulders in 
-handkerchief fashion, and there was a little line of either 
green or gold near the edge of the handkerchief, which 
showed me that it was over, not tucked into, her bodice, which 
was cut low. Her dress was long-waisted, with a good deal 
of fulness in the skirt, which seemed to be short. I thought 
she was a tourist, but that her dress was old-fashioned and 
rather unusual (tho people were wearing fichu bodices that 
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summer). I looked straight at her; but some indescribable 
feeling made me turn away annoyed at her being there. 

“We went up the steps on the terrace, my impression 
being that they led up direct from the English garden; but I 
was beginning to feel as tho we were walking in a dream,— 
the stillness and oppressiveness were so unnatural. Again 
I saw the lady, this time from behind, and noticed that her 
fichu was pale green. It was rather a relief to me that Miss 
Lamont did not propose to ask her whether we could enter 
the house from that side. 

“We crossed the terrace to the southwest corner and 
looked over into the cour d’honneur; and then turned back, 
and seeing that one of the long windows overlooking the 
French garden was unshuttered, we were going towards it 
when we were interrupted. The terrace was prolonged at 
right angles in front of what seemed tc be a second house. 
The door of it suddenly opened, and a young man stepped 
out on to the terrace, banging the door behind him. He had 
the jaunty air of a footman, but no livery, and called on us, 
saying that the way into the house was by the cour d’hon- 
neur, and offered to show us the way round. He looked in- 
quisitively amused as he walked by us down the French gar- 
den till we came to an entrance into the front drive. We 
came out sufficiently near the first lane we had been in to 
make me wonder why the garden officials had not directed 
us back instead of telling us to go forward. 

“\Vhen we were in the front entrance hall we were kept 
waiting for the arrival of a merry French wedding party. 
They walked arm in arm in a long procession round the 
rooms, and we were at the back,—too far off from the guide 
to hear much of his story. We were very much interested, 
and felt quite lively again. Coming out of the cour d’hon- 
neur we took a little carriage which was standing there, and 
drove back to the Hotel des Reservoirs in Versailles, where 
we had tea, but we were neither of us inclined to talk, and did 
not mention any of the events of the afternoon. After tea 
we walked back to the station, looking on the way for the 
Tennis Court.” 


On the way back to Paris Miss Morison says the “thought 
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returned,— Was Marie Antoinette really much at the tri- 
anon, and did she see it for the last time long before the fatal 
drive to Paris accompanied by the mob?’ ” 

The subject was not alluded to for a week between the 
ladies, but one day, “as the scenes came back one by one, the 
same sensation of dreamy unnatural oppression came over 
me so strongly that I stopped writing, and said to Miss La- 
mont, ‘Do you think that the Petit Trianon is haunted?’ 
Her answer was prompt, ‘ Yes, I do.’ I asked her where she 
felt it, and she said, ‘In the garden where we met the two 
men, but not only there.’ ” 

The account then proceeds with details of common ex- 
periences until the two ladies resolved to write out their 
stories independently. The account then continues in the 
next chapter with Miss Lamont’s narrative, which embodies 
the same facts as above with different incidents not observed 
by Miss Morison. Comparison led to a second trip to the 
place when additional apparitions occurred which I must 
leave to readers of the book to examine. The main point is 
that in successive trips the scenes of the first were not all 
seen and the place looked different. It occurred to Miss 
Lamont when she wrote her account that they had visited the 
Petit Trianon the first time on the roth of August which was 
the anniversary of the French Revolution. This was a clue 
to the possible meaning of the incidents of their strange ex- 
perience. 

To make a long story short the discovery that many of 
the objects seen on that day were not really in the park and 
that some of the costumes observed were of the time of the 
Revolution and were not worn by any persons about the park 
led to historical inquiries. This took several years and fur- 
ther visits to the Petit Trianon. Obscure histories of the 
time of Marie Antoinette and maps of that period with draw- 
ings and pictures of the houses and various things in the park 
led to a complete identification of what they had seen, tho no 
such things now exist inthe park. This extended down even 
to an old revolutionary plow which they had seen on the visit 
and which had disappeared perhaps a century ago. When 
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the identification was made the next thing needed was an 
explanation. 

The last chapter is a Reverie, a hypothetical construction 
of the cause of their apparitions. The ladies protest that 
they have never been psychic researchers and that they have 
a distinct aversion to spiritualism and' all its ways. Appar- 
ently they are naively ignorant that they have been trespass- 
ing upon spiritistic grounds in both their experiences, their 
inquiries for identification and their final explanation. But 
however that may be they find that the incidents in their ex- 
perience coincide with what most probably passed through 
the mind of Marie Antoinette during the last days of her life. 
It was the anniversary of her arrest and they assume that they 
had in some way come into communication with her mind, on 
the other side of the grave, and caught some of its dreams or 
reveries. 

This story is as romantic and incredible as any ever told in 
the annals of psychic research. But it is not without dupli- 
cates and analogies in the Society’s records. This occasional 
penetration of ancient times in this manner is more frequent 
than is usually supposed. Unfortunately the incidents do not 
obtain record as they should. But this story and explanation 
will strike most readers at first, and especially those who are 
either unfamiliar with psychic research records or do not ex- 
amine the credentials attached to the account, as a pure piece 
of fiction. But in addition to their asseveration in the Preface 
that the incidents are facts, the publishers state the following 
in a note. 

“The ladies whose Adventure is described in these pages 
have for various reasons preferred not to disclose their real 
names, but the signatures appended to the Preface (their 
names) are the only fictitious words in the book. The Pub- 
lishers guarantee that the authors have put down what hap- 
pened to them as faithfully and accurately as was in their 
power.” 

Remember this is the Macmillan Company, one of the 
largest publishing companies in the world. The reader has 
to choose here between reality of some kind or remarkable 
lying in regard to the incidents recorded. The story but for 
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this strong statement of the publishers would go a begging 
for credence, and we should have to suppose the publishers 
duped if they were not lying about it. At the same time, as 
already remarked, the incidents do not stand alone in the 
history of such phenomena. They but repeat phenomena 
which have fair scientific credentials in their support and with 
such credentials it is rational to ask for explanations. 

The writers’ minds play for a moment about the idea of 
some sort of influence left on the place which their minds may 
have felt in an abnormal mood. But they do not seriously 
dally with such an hypothesis. They prefer the idea of con- 
tact with the mind of Marie Antoinette as the more likely ex- 
planation. 

While I have no objections from the point of view of sci- 
ence to such an explanation I have sense of humor enough to 
appreciate the average layman’s and Philistine’s hesitation 
about the theory. That hesitation does not come from a 
scientific temper, but from the habit of interpreting facts 
superficially. The question that most people will ask will 
relate to the meaning of such an explanation for the condition 
of a life after death. They will see in the incidents testimony 
to a sort of nightmare existence, if the spiritistic theory be 
tolerated at all. We cannot avoid asking whether we have 
not, in such incidents, penetrated to the reality in such stories 
as those of the tasks of Ixion and Sysiphus, or the heroes of 
Valhalla who are forever hewing down shadows that only 
rise up again to renew their ceaseless and bloodless conflicts. 
Is the after life but a dream of the past? Is it only an eternal 
nightmare? Are Sysiphus and Ixion only forever dreaming 
over their past actions? Have we not in such conceptions a 
hell a thousandfold worse than the traditional pit of fire and 
brimstone? Taking the majority of mankind’s habits and 
ideals into account I should not object to such a fate as en- 
tirely deserved, and their indifference to the revelations which 
suggest or prove it would be most astonishing if a knowledge 
of it would reform their lives. But human interests in the 
physical life are so strong that even a Calvinistic hell does 


not seem to frighten men any and they only rely on scepticism 
to escape it. 
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I am not sure, however, that we have any right to indulge 
fancies of the kind regarding the interpretation of such phe- 
nomena. We know too little about a spiritual world and its 
laws to formulate doctrines of reward and punishment as yet. 
The best that we can do is to demand further investigation 
and accumulation of facts. Assuming, however, that such 
phenomena do attest the survival of personality and that we 
have not yet sufficient data to formulate a theory of condi- 
tions in that life, but only sporadic facts indicating probably 
nothing but abnormal situations for intercommunication be- 
tween the spiritual and physical worlds, we have phenomena 
that may throw light upon the hypothesis which the second 
book under notice discusses. We have in the incidents of 
The Adventure, if we treat them seriously, illustrations of the 
sporadic access of the living to the remote past, possibly by 
telepathic connection with the dead. To that idea we shall 
return after reviewing the work on “ Reincarnation and Chris- 
tianity.” 

The author starts with a more than usually frank admis- 
sion that religion has to face scepticism to-day as it never did 
before. He recognizes fully that the religious man of to-day 
has to accept agnosticism where he would prefer a well but- 
tressed faith. This agnosticism centers about the existence 
of God and the immortality of the soul, the two fundamental 
beliefs of Christianity, without which its philosophic system 
cannot stand. In seeking a way out he turns naturally, and 
I think correctly, to psychic research for a promise of security 
to at least one of these foundations. On the phenomena of 
telepathy, hypnotism and apparitions he states that the So- 
ciety has declared itself, but remains unconvinced, or at least 
unexpressed regarding communication with the dead, tho it is 
at least apparent that the author thinks we have a right to 
disregard that authority. With that spirit the present writer 
entirely agrees. It is only unintelligent scepticism that dal- 
lies with telepathy. It might rationally express dissatisfac- 
tion with detailed theories of spiritism, but there is no rational 
excuse for not frankly admitting that it is a legitimate hy- 


pothesis with a thousandfold better credentials than telepathy 
for the same phenomena. 
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But in the effort to get a salvation, or soteriological, 
scheme of things the author does not endeavor to extend the 
hypothesis of communication with the dead, but leans toward 
a doctrine of reincarnation. One half of his book is devoted 
to developing it both speculatively and with a limited appeal 
to facts. He admits that it cannot be proved and this is so 
much to his credit, tho, if true, I think it might be as provable 
as communication with the dead. 

To the present writer the doctrine of reincarnation, as 
usually defended and representing the reimbodiment of the 
soul in some future organism as well as pre-existence, which 
the author boldly holds, is neither a necessary hypothesis to 
explain any facts nor consistent with our conception of an 
ethical order. It is to make this more clear that the present 
review has been written. We alluded to it once before in 
discussing the book of Miss Bates (Journal, Vol. III, p. 373.) 

He refers to genius and other phenomena as explicable 
by reincarnation, but to “many who can remember ideas, 
longings, fancies, which came into the world with them and 
were a part of themselves,” he might have added the feel- 
ing of past existence which many people report of them- 
selves. I shall not run over details of such evidence. I wish 
to call attention to the facts that advocates of reincarnation 
do not take sufficient account of illusions of memory in such 
phenomena. I have no doubt that the feeling of pre-exist- 
ence frequently occurs, but it is but an instance of imperfect 
recall of the past in the present life. Perhaps it is often the 
vague presence of part of an incident in infancy where the 
sense of the past is correctly of a previous existence meas- 
ured by that of which we have a distinct memory, but not 
extending beyond the time of birth. Then there is clairvoy- 
ance which may reveal to certain minds places and events 
which they have never previously known, but which do not 
require a previous existence of themselves to explain. Here 
it is that we come into contact with possible communication 
with the dead as explaining many an incident which might 
superficially be referred to personal experience in a previous 
state. If Miss Morison and Miss Lamont had felt a past as 
apparently theirs which the facts showed was not theirs in the 
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present life, except as a veridical hallucination, they might 
have reported proof of the contention here made. I have 
known persons who have had that sense of a remote past, but 
alas I have never been able to induce them to make a scien- 
tific record of the facts. There is no reason why a spirit 
should not transmit its own consciousness of the past with 
the incidents that made it up, and often this past alone may 
be transmitted without the incidents. If so we do not re- 
quire any reincarnation to account for the phenomena which 
advocates of that doctrine present. We must remember that 
all such experiences seem as much our own mental states as 
those instigated by normal stimuli, and it is only the contents 
that ever suggest a foreign source. Hence, with telepathy 
between minds established it is but the use of that process 
between the living and the dead that brings the phenomena 
under an explanation that makes reincarnation wholly un- 
necessary. 

The Thompson case, which we discussed so fully in our 
Proceedings (Vol. III) and more briefly in the Journal (Vol, 
III, p. 309), is a good illustration of what is possible in all 
such cases. Here was a young man who had no education in 
painting suddenly seized with apparitions and a desire to 
paint. He follows his impressions and paints pictures which 
turn out to have the characteristics of the dead artist Gifford 
whom Mr. Thompson did not know to be dead at the time. 
I resort to mediumistic experiments to ascertain whether I 
can prove the identity of the artist and Ido so. The appari- 
tions which had haunted Mr. Thompson are acknowledged 
and even described by the dead artist through psychics other 
than Mr. Thompson and who did not know anything about 
the facts. The incidents were here past experiences of Gif- 
ford and were transmitted as apparently present mental phe- 
nomena to the mind of Mr. Thompson. He actually felt at 
times as if he were Gifford, and this before he knew that Gif- 
ford was dead. If he had only gotten the sense of the past 
without the apparitions we should have had the kind of phe- 
nomenon to which reincarnationists appeal. But as he had the 
facts transmitted in the form representing the identity of the 
artist all sense of the past was either suppressed and overlaid 
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by the dominant visions of facts or was not observed and dis- 
criminated. But we have in them the illustration of spirit 
influence which may be much more extensive than the evi- 
dence for its being a fact. All this is so much against the 
necessity of a reincarnation doctrine. 

When it comes to the ethical aspect of the problem the 
argument seems to me quite as strong. The author has 
tried to protect his reincarnation doctrine by ethical ideas. 
But it seems to the present writer that he entirely misses the 
fundamental postulate of ethics and this is the ineradicable 
place which memory has in all ethical orders. Reincarnation 
with its supposed corollary of pre-existence does not recog- 
nize memory as an essential element of responsible personal- 
ity. To me it seems fundamental and that no moral responsi- 
bility whatever can exist where the continuity of memory 
does not hold. The only analogies which we have in our 
present lives to the doctrine of reincarnation are found in the 
cases of dual personality. We never transfer the responsi- 
bility of the normal personality to that of the abnormal. The 
decision that certain acts were performed in an abnormal con- 
dition, especially when there is no mnemonic connection be- 
tween the two conditions, absolves the abnormal personality 
from responsibility. It does not remove the right of society 
to take measures of protection and prevention, but responsi- 
bility is removed and all measures like punishment or proba- 
tion are excluded from consideration. Our whole system of 
ethics proceeds on this idea and a doctrine of reincarnation 
must eliminate ethics entirely from its conception of the cos- 
mos to apply its scheme. 

The explanation, however, of the facts by a spiritistic hy- 
pothesis involves the retention of memory between the two 
states of existence and the idea of some sort of influence of 
one upon the other in the order of salvation, while it also im- 
plies that change of environment is the main principle of the 
cosmos in its evolutional developments. We ourselves are 
working out this very principle in our reformative systems 
as applied to criminals. Hence I cannot but think that a 
more rational resource for philosophic interpretations of the 
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cosmic system will be the acceptance and working out of a 
spiritistic theory. 

This criticism does not mean to detract from. the merits of 
the book under review. Indeed I am sorry that I should 
seem to antagonize it by this series of animadversions upon 
its doctrine of reincarnation. Otherwise I should have: only 
the highest praise for it. It is an excellent effort, not less ex- 
cellent for its brevity, to rejuvenate the place and influence of 
the church in the intellectual, moral and social order. I am 
sure that many more clergymen will come to this point of 
view and it is a shame that the intolerance of the age will not 
permit the author to sign his name to the book. It is a sign 
of the times and ought to be read by every clergyman in every 
denomination. Along that line lies salvation for the religious 
mind, and sure destruction if the opposite course be taken, 
and this regardless of the merits or demerits of reincarnation. 
It is a hopeful indication to find at least one of the class more 
vitally interested in spiritual lines rather than the vague pal- 
tering with telepathy that characterizes our Philistines who 


cannot see that materialism has been undermined in the house 
of its own votaries. 
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A MEDIUMISTIC EXPERIMENT. 
By James H. Hyslop. 
Introduction. 


The psychic of whom this is a record died last June (1910). 
She was the same whom I called Mrs. Rathbun in the Thomp- 
son Case (Proceedings, Vol. III, pp. ....). Miss Gaule was 
her maiden name which she kept after her marriage as her 
mediumistic name. She was well known as a professional 
medium and that is the reason that I publish this record. 
This is a kind of open defiance of the usual maxim of psychic 
researchers that nothing can be regarded as having any evi- 
dential value, if it comes through a professional medium. 
This may be true for sittings with friends or persons who 
might be the subject of detective methods. But it is not true 
of strangers like the gentleman whom I had take the sitting. 
I readily concede that records from professional mediums 
have to be discounted, or even regarded as worthless, unless 
what may be called test conditions are observed. Miss Gaule 
had her enemies as well as her friends, and those who re- 
garded her as the ordinary fraud, judging usually from an 
entirely false standard of measurement. She was a decidedly 
hysterical type and many things naturally attributed to fraud 
were due to this temperament. Whether hysteria accounted 
for everything that was suspicious I neither know nor care. 
This experiment was conducted in a manner that made all 
references to her character unnecessary. At first sittings of 
this kind with entire strangers I do not care a penny what 
the reputation or character of the psychic is. I performed a 
number of similar experiments with like results, and some- 
times with entire failures where there was abundant oppor- 
tunity for fraud. I shall only say that I never discovered a 
single instance in which she even tried to deceive me. She 
knew me well and during several years previously I had oc- 
casionally gone to her for a sitting. She was never able to 
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get any evidence of the supernormal for me, not even in ap- 
pearance. She made no attempt to play tricks on me, what 
she said being all twaddle. She knew it too. I found it use- 
less to try her, but knowing what was reported of her I re- 
solved to put her to the test just for the importance of testing 
a professional medium. Nota person was permitted to know 
of the arrangements for sittings but myself. The stenog- 
rapher never knew when or how I made them. 

In this case the man called at my house and I arranged 
with Miss Gaule over the telephone. I of course revealed 
nothing, not even the sex of the person, and I did not tell the 
gentleman where I was to take him or the name of the me- 
dium he was to visit, so that he had to call at my house in 
order to find his way there. In the meantime I directed the 
stenographer to be present. When evening came I found 
that I had to attend a Board meeting and so I sent my boy 
with him to show him the way to Miss Gaule’s home, and 
without mentioning to my boy the man’s name. The stenog- 
rapher was there to do the rest, and the man was properly 
advised to observe the proper reticences, which was not at all 
necessary as he was sufficiently intelligent, as the record 
shows, not to inadvertently give himself away. This is in- 
dicated more clearly in the summary of the man’s impressions 
about the sitting, but as that has no evidential importance I 
do not quote it. His own statements about his admission 
and introduction to the psychic will explain themselves. 

“Your son took me to the house. I was met by a gen- 
tleman who ushered me into a room back of the parlor where 
the two ladies, one your stenographer, were sitting. No 
names were mentioned except in a joking way about my be- 
ing Mr. Smith. I said very little at any time, but the medium 
evidently thought that you were coming and so talked in a 
general way to your typewriter, but I soon explained that you 
would not be present, and she commenced talking in the way 
recorded.” 

I think any intelligent reader, not prejudiced by maxims 
which have only a limited value and application, will easily 
observe that some of the hits are not due to guessing or 
chance coincidence, and hence that there is evidence of the 
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supernormal. It matters not what the explanation may be. 
Some of the facts, such as the apparent description of the 
man’s embarrassment in getting to my house in time, may be 
ascribable to telepathy, tho only on the ground that they do 
not bear upon the personal identity of the deceased brother. 
Whether they or all of them are explicable by some form of 
telepathy—a form for which I do not think there is one iota 
of evidence—I do not care. The primary point is to show 
the comparative ease, where we have the means, for testing 
the claims of professional mediums. The maxim on which 
the average Philistine usually acts in repudiating the results 
of professional mediums is sound enough when listening to 
the ordinary story about their achievements, but it is only 
indolence or the lack of means that will prevent him from 
very easily testing such claims, and it has been my primary 
object here to show what could be done with proper means 
to investigate even this abused class of psychics. The ordi- 
nary reports about them are worthless enough, even when 
the facts are genuine, but they do prove the duty of ascer- 
taining whether there are any facts that transcend the limits 
of ordinary explanation. ‘To me this is an easy problem to 
solve; tho not within the possibilities of every scientific man, 
as he does not have the time or means for doing the work 
and has always to do his work for such periods of time as 
would make a scientific conclusion worth while. He cannot 
rest satisfied with the single experiment or the meagre facts 
about which the ordinary layman gets so excited. 

The reader will remark a great deal of chaff in the record, 
much of it being the ordinary medium’s twaddle. But as 
there is undoubted evidence of the supernormal in it that 
chaff becomes extremely important to the student of the 
problem. Its character in the work of Miss Gaule could not 
be determined without a long investigation. But my ac- 
quaintance with her test work would lead me to say that her 
type of mediumship is wholly different from that of Mrs. 
Piper. She rarely did automatic writing and did not like 
either this form of work or the necessary trance accompany- 
ing it. Hence her mediumship took the form of clairvoy- 
ance and impressions, often seeing and interpreting pictures 
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which she seemed to see. That is the chief interest of her 
method, tho it would have no value unless the supernormal 
attended it. She often misinterpreted the picture and I had 
to unravel its meaning from inquiries of the sitters. These 
are psychological features which to the ordinary layman and 
unfortunately to some who lay claim to being scientists, sug- 
gest fraud. Both assume that, if you are dealing with spirits 
the mind and organism of the psychic should not figure in the 
results. There is no illusion that is more inexcusable except 
on the ground of crass ignorance. The only thing that any 
scientific man has a right to expect when the claims of me- 
diumistic communication are made, and this whether the 
theory be telepathy or spirits, is either an entire failure to 
obtain anything supernormal or that it shall be mixed with 
the modifying influence of the medium’s mind. 

This record is a good evidence of this coloring effect and 
it is a good reason for using the material. Any critical stu- 
dent of psychology and acquainted with the habits of genuine 
psychics will easily discover traces of this red glass effect. 
He will also be concerned with other questions affecting the 
limitations of the communicator, and this on any theory. 
But I dismiss these from account in this record, as the ma- 
terial is not sufficient to suggest or to justify animadversions 
on a point of this kind, apart from what can be learned in 
better cases and larger records. The important thing to 
remark and study is the undoubted effect of the medium’s 
own mind on the results, and her normal mental processes 
at that. The chief value of the record for science lies in this 
fact rather than in the evidence for the supernormal. After 
we had once justified an hypothesis by better facts we might 
find the supernormal in this to represent one incident in a 
collective mass of evidence sustaining the conclusion adopted 
in other cases, but it would hardly prove a theory itself. I 
give it some corroborative value, but its primary importance 
lies in other factors which are explained above. 


Sitter’s Experience. 
The incidents which induced the sitter to try an experi- 
ment with a medium was the following as given in his own 
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narrative, written out for me on February 5th, three days be- 
fore the sitting. I have a narrative of the deceased brother’s 
experiences in England to which the account refers, but they 
do not require recording here. They have the value of being 
mediumistic phenomena within his own private circle and 
friends, and they are of the type which suggest very strongly 
a spiritistic interpretation. The sitter was sceptical of such 
things, but his brother’s seriousness about them attracted his 
attention and tolerance. His own narrative will explain. 

“ Four years ago my brother came over from England to 
promote an abattoir project in Canada, living a part of the 
time in New York. He knew that I did not believe in Spirit- 
ualism, but told me the stories of his experience with an 
earnestness that convinced me it gave him a great deal of 
comfort to have had this communication. We never had any 
pacts between each other, but when he died I felt sure that if 
there was any truth in his theories that something would 
develop in time to remind me of it. 

“Three years ago my brother died from an operation in 
Canada and I went there to attend his funeral and his business 
affairs. ‘Twelve months afterwards, while soundly asleep, I 
seemed to be in a trance and I felt I was separated from my 
body and in suspense, above me a cloud seemed to be separat- 
ing my sight from anything above it, when suddenly my 
brother appeared in a most brilliant light and illuminated 
features and said ‘ Here you are,’ as tho he had been seeking 
for me. We seemed to have held hands and yet I knew they 
were not fleshly hands. We talked but it seemed to be 
through the mind and not the lips, and after the conversation 
was ended, all became dark and I woke up.” 

The sitter was curious to ascertain if any allusion would 
be made to this experience, and so was I. The reader will 
remark that not the slightest reference was made to it. The 
interesting psychological features of the experience are the 
writer’s feeling that he was out of the body and the appear- 

ance of a cloud transformed into an apparition, with the refer- 
ence to “ talking through the mind.” 
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February 8, 1908, Time, 8.30 P. M. 

Medium, Miss Gaule. Sitter, Mr. H————. 

I hope we shall get something for you. Linda? Who is 
Linda? Do you know the name. It is not Linda. Why, it is 
Lotta! Lottie? Lotta? Charlotte. This is clairaudient. I 
don’t see her. If you know her, or knew the name, tell me. I 
can't get the influence from around you. Often these names are 
heard and we have people coming in and going out and they are 
messages for them. Oh! now I account for that: I picked up 
the letter of Mrs. H [?] and it has not been answered 
and her name is Charlotte. That is the influence that followed 
me and put her thought with me. 

A gentleman presents himself in spirit form with arms folded 
as this | Napoleonic attitude] and stands at your back, but very 
deeply interested in wanting me to describe him. He in life oc- 
cupied a very—I should say high position,—in the navy, it may 
be, but more as an army officer; very near you, sir, and I don’t 
know whether you titled him “Colonel” or “ Captain,” but the 
description of the man as he stands there with his arms folded is 
very remarkable. He has a high forehead and brown eyes and, 
as he is there, he reaches out and folds his arms like this [in- 
dicating] as though he wanted to attract my attention especially 
towards him, that it might reach you. By his side is a lady; 
rather quiet featured, quiet in her manner, but as a mother to 
you she comes. That lady is associated with this larger man.* 

There is a hand that seems to reach at your coat on this 
side; seems almost to remove the lapel of your coat and puts a 


hand into your pocket. Did you put an article in there as- 
sociated with one that is gone? 


(No.) 
Have you something about you that is associated with a 
spirit? 

( Yes.) 

I want to get it in my hand! [Sitter hands a man’s watch 
to medium.] I feel as clear! This has the strongest and 
strangest power! ‘This has a force and a power, but just—I 
want to ask you about that soldierly magnificent influence. He 


*The names Lotta, Linda, and Charlotte have no reference to the 
sitter. Mrs. H , to whom they are related, had had a sitting. Their 
relevance to her is admitted finally by the psychic, and it is an interesting 
incident in the automatism of mediums which was so frequently illus- 
trated in the work of Phinuit of the Piper case. Had the significance of 
the names not been admitted by the psychic, however, we could not allow 
it this interpyetation. 

he reference to a general in “ Napoleonic attitude” has no meaning 
for the sitter. It is a reference that I have seen in other records of Mrs. 


R. Assuming her honesty it is another automatism like the one just 
mentioned. 
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holds his head back and, as he does so,—he was one chat was 
full of laughter. He is handsome, with teeth that are prominent 
and pretty. Is he your brother, or have you been connected in 
the army with him? He knows you. He seems to reach over 
towards you and puts a hand on your shoulder. He had some- 
thing to do with a regiment from Massachusetts, because I see 
those words written there. That man has known you in the past. 
He is not your brother; not a relative, but he is a man friend and 
did not die in the army, whether he was a colonel, general, or 
whatever he was; but he died from injuries that finally affected 
him here. [Indicating base of brain.|_ He passed out like that! 
He is so close to you. If we cannot locate him, I have described 
him.* 

Now, then, the mother: She is as many as fifteen years gone 
to the spirit. 

(Longer than that.) 

As many years, | know. She doesn’t seem to me a woman 
that made very much noise in the world. She is a quiet, home 
mother; a very good woman, | should say, but she seems to affect 
me here [indicating chest]; she had some passing over from 
here. You remember her? 

(Oh, yes; very well.) 

Did she not have some lung trouble? She seemed to dislike 
any mention of consumption. I hear her say: “ Call it ’most any- 
thing but consumption, dear. Say, her throat.” She was partic- 
ularly sensitive about it. But she died from either pneumonia 
or hereditary consumption.? 

I see three around you that went out in just the same way. 
And, there is with this man another spirit; a lady, with very 
peculiarly—When we say “handsome” dark eyes, it scarcely 
describes hers; but the hair is so gloriously bright; you would 
think that she would be blue-eyed; but she had lighter hair and 
large, dark eyes. Is she not your sister that went away? She 
passed out as a little person and is grown up in the spirit and is 
with mother.t 


* The allusion to the sitter’s brother in this passage is pertinent, as the 
reader will observe, but it is interfused with material related to the mili- 
tary personality represented and who has no reference to the sitter. All 
but the allusion to the brother is wholly unrecognizable. 

+ The description of the mother is correct, “ quiet, refined and de- 
voted to her home life,” and her attitude of mind in regard to her disease 
is correctly indicated. She died of bronchitis and would never admit of 
any consumptive conditions. 

¢ Sitter never lost a sister, but a cousin of this description is recog: 
nizable. She was the lady mentioned i in the incident of the pact with the 
sitter’s brother (p. 425), who claimed that the promise was kept after her. 


death, the communication occurring at the home of his friend’s wife who 
was a psychic. 
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Then, the hand of the gentleman with the round, smooth 
face—I see no beard—reaches out and touches this. There is so 
much that is powerful about his ideas. He is not religious; not 
as a minister, but one that would seem to be deep in the subject 
of—almost—eternity, but not on the line of the phenomena of 
spiritualism. I sense this, but I do not get it that your people 
were deep dyed in this thought. I feel that they were peculiarly 
scattered in their thoughts; different branches of religion among 
the different members of the family and I would say, going back 
with you as many as eighteen or twenty years, you have given 
some serious thought for this. That might have been interest in 
this subject for eighteen or twenty years to know something of 
it; and were you not very much interested and then dropped it 
altogether and then, within the last year or two, regained some 
of your interest and come into it? 

(Yes.) * 

Because—* Pa, you know, I want to come to you.” J hear 
a voice and, oh, the force that this brings! Why,—October, a 
year ago! What was it? Anything particularly strange to hap- 
pen? Was it a very critical illness or the transition—Not this 
October, but dating back, October, a year ago; between the 9th 
to the 18th. They take me back and then, beyond that,—but, 
for the last four years, I would say, you have battled so to be 
content regarding the ones that have been removed. 

You were many years with the subject of the phenomena of 
spiritualism ; didn’t know your thoughts, for you had gotten out 
from it, altogether; then, there came that break, and I see you 
searching; there was that going out near together. Can you 


* The man described, apparently as a minister is not recognizable. 
The description is certainly not of the sitter’s brother. But the following 
facts may be worth recording, statements of the sitter. 

“T left home when a boy and knew nothing of my family home life 
until my brother came to America many years afterward and told me 
many things that transpired at home. None were interested [in Spirit- 
ualism] as far as I know, excepting my brother and one or two cousins 
and the young lady cousin [who made the pact to return (below) ]. 

“My parents trained their children very strictly in religious matters 
and my brother was active in church work until about 21 years of age, 
when taking offence at something said or done by the minister, he left 
the church and became very much of an agnostic. Many years after on 
his visit to me here in America, he attended church regularly with me and 
I could see that he was still under the influence of his first religious be- 
liefs but would not own up to it. My brother was evidently much inter- 
ested in Spiritualism, but he did not call it by that name, but told me with 
very great interest and belief what he heard at the home of his friend, 
claiming that his cousin who had died and who I believe had light hair 
(and had made a pact with him) had appeared to him; also the mother 
referred to above and a Scotch friend who had died suddenly in Rome, 


Italy. We talked the subject over several times while he was with me in 
New York.” 


O 
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place that, also? For I feel two that went away almost the same 
time. You seem to me almost an old man,—as though so many 
of the dearest had passed on, gone,—but holding this [watch] 
in my hand, I feel as if I would want, almost, to exhort and pray. 
Was this a person that had such power and condition as that? 
Were they a minister, or—I want to exhort; I want to pray. I 
ace to talk to the world on educational matters; to do some- 
thing. 

There is something just here. I don’t know why I do that— 
[Pressing hand against right temple; brushing hair back from 
right ear.| There is something about a spirit’s promising you. 
mentally, “ Just the light; that [ would be here; this has drawn 
me.” But, I want to preach; I want to exhort; I am not a minis- 
ter. I am carried a distance from here, also. There is two 
locations ; something about England; over the ocean. 

( Yes.) 

I want to go over to England, if that would be right? And, 
not feel—I want to go. My body is not buried there, but | 
stand, as it were, with great, raging waves all over, around and 
about me, when | hold this [watch], but I am going to conquer 
the waves and | am going to stand firm and I am going to say 
what | know to be true, even if | pass out doing it.* 

Then, I seem to want to go that way, [Lunging at sitter 
with left, as if fencing] at you; throw my left arm out; and, as ! 
do, I sense a condition like this: [Collapse.] Unable! It is 
a most clear, peculiar transition. But the word “help” is all 
around you and, yet, I want to preach; I want to pray. ‘There 
is a religious sentiment without being a minister, there is that 
fearful idea of belief ina God. No matter how broad I grow, you 
can’t take out of my soul religion. I am not clothed as a 
reverend. That is the condition | get when I touch this, sir. 
Do you know if that is correct? 

(As to the temperament, that is right.) 


* The sitter reports of the allusion to October as follows: “ This 
date of October is interesting, altho the length of time is incorrect.” The 
sitter’s brother died on December 7th, 1902, a little more than five years 
previous to this sitting. He had apparently suffered from indigestion for 
a long time, but in October he discovered and recorded in his diary the 
evidences of a serious malady. The dates of October 21st, 30th and 31st, 
November 5th, 26th, 27th and 28th mark those records. On December 
4th his will was made, and he went to the hospital on December 5th. 

As we have seen, the sitter’s brother was deeply interested in spiritual- 
ism. The sitter says, however, of the reference to exhorting and praying 
that his brother was not addicted to that, tho at religious services he fol- 
lowed the course of others. He was anxious to do something in the 
world for humanity. He was born in England but was buried in Canada, 


having died in Montreal, where the operation was performed that ter- 
minated his life. 
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About the exhorting and the praying? 

(Yes.) 

And I am traveling, too? Is that right? 

(Yes.) * 

There is a place in England: I don’t know whether it is 
Manchester or where I am: I am in some place in England 
and whether it is five years backward and forward there; then, 


I come back and go to a mountainous place; is your home a 
mountainous, hilly place? + 
(Yes.) 


Where it is pleasant and so surrounded by everything lovely 
and I want to feel the touch of a little child’s head; a little 
hand. When I hold this I feel like I wish there were a dozen of 
children here and as though I would like to take them in my 
arms, first one and then another; as though they were a lover 
of youth, children, nature and green trees. And, oh, the tre- 
mendous tree near your place, that slopes a bit. It is not flat. I 
come up the hill. The tree is almost bending over. Near that 
tree this spirit leads me, as though you would know that position 
and place. Is there a swing or a rustic bench there? What is 
it? There is something and I want to just—like we were chil- 
dren, almost—to roam about it; and it would seem to me to be a 
swing or a place where you would rest or recline. It is a sort 
of a home-made arrangement; doesn’t look like a bought thing 
but it is made by twists, someway, either of ropes or wooden 
stems, and I am moving to and fro. I am there where it is green, 
hilly and the air is so fresh that I could almost get the atmos- 
phere. It is delightful! It is some hilly country and this leads 
me there. It is not England, though; it is here; it is where your 
home place is or where you and he have visited. 

(That is better.) £ 


* The sitter says his answer “ Yes” was with reference to the state- 
ment about the communicator’s temperament, not his religious action 
alleged or implied. He travelled a great deal. 


+ Manchester, England, was the birthplace and early home of the 
sitter’s brother. The allusion to five years may be to the time of the 
communicator’s death. The reference to mountains will be explained in 
a later note. 

t The sitter says of this passage: “This leads to a location ten miles 
up the St. Lawrence River above Quebec. My brother got tired of living 
at the Chateau Fontenac, Quebec, and would spend three or four days a 
week on this farm with friends and they told me he was very fond of 
going out amongst the trees and reading aloud. I visited there after his 

eath.” 


Personal inquiries of the family, suggested to me by the sitter, re- 
sulted in the following facts. 

“Tt is hilly and mountainous about the place. The place is situated 
on high land and is surrounded with woods and to reach the place you 
have to come up a long hill, about twenty minutes’ walk from the river. 
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Do you know something of that peculiar tree? 

(I don’t know of the tree that you mention, but it is a hilly 
country. That leads splendidly to just where I want to reach; 
right along to where it will bring you.) ‘ 

I feel as if you said—I don’t know whether you asked him 
coming over or whether you spoke to him about it before you left, 
that you had once visited this place and that you wanted him to 
make that trip and in your memory I just want to go and live 
it all over again. White! I hear “ White” spoken and, “ It 
is so pretty!” Is that the White Mountains? For the word 
comes to me. Well, there is somebody named “ White,” if it is 
not. There is someone “ White.” I just hear that name called 
to me. But the hilly place and, oh, there is that rustic bench 
or swing. It is a home-made thing; not bought from a store 
but as if people have made it of rustic twists of some kind. You 
have been in that place and you and he have sat there and talked. 

(He has been there and I have been there.) . 

Oh! Separate? He has been in that seat and so have you. 
Do you hear a brook near by? Is it abrook ora pump? Iseea 
boy about sixteen years of age, kind of come up that hill, and he 
has something in his hand. He brings such refreshing water. 
I see this man put out one foot, like that, and stretch this one: 
out and, “Oh, it is glorious!” I love the sight and I love the 
place. He would come and go and then you would come and go 
and you and he have journeyed back there for reasons. And he 
is strong: I hear him call you. I hear a voice say, “It is not 


“There are many large trees about, but I do not know of any partic- 
ular one where he and the children played. Mr. H did not play 
with children much. He was more quiet and only walked with them, so 
far as we know. He seemed to like them.in his quiet manner, but was 
not demonstrative. He was extremely fond of the country and its life 
and appeared to thoroughly enjoy himself. He loved to read in the 
colder weather in the house and in warm to take’a walk and a book and 
sometimes with the bairns. I could not specify any particular ones or 
place. There was a hammock under a large oak tree where they used to 
sit, but no swing. There was a swing made later after he left and it was 
under some large trees and it was made of rope of home manufacture and 
was made by Mr. Geo. H [sitter] at a later time. J forgot to say 
there was a small swing near the garden gate, also made of rope which 
was under the trees and was in use when he [sitter] was here. I dare say 
he did swing the children there, but we have no recollection of it and the 
children were too young to remember clearly. In fact, I think he really 
only took walks with them. As regards scenery here, it is beautiful, 
lovely trees and air and so healthy, that it would be hard for any man to 
forget it after being about the place. 

“Mrs. B [wife of informant] says that he [communicator] 
never played with the ,children, but walked with them and one or the 
other of us always went with him.” 
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and it was not hard to die, because—because it has given me 
life and that life shall be yours to enjoy.’ 

Oh, my! Then, we found another tight. Whew! [Appar- 
ent agitation.] I can't tell you. [Breathless.] Sarah wants 
you. Oh! Somebody—There! Sarah, too. Not here. What 
is the book with the autograph written? Are you reading? 
Have you a book with an autograph? ‘There is something of a 
large book with the handwriting that, if I would write it, I would 
write a kind of a big hand and flourish, but letters more like this 
[indicating slanting] than straight. You have his signature; 
have read it many times, perhaps, but there is something here: 
QO? Q-Q? You are not Q-Q? I can’t tell you what it is; that 
is. Is it a question mark? Is it a name of anything? This one 
says “* Q-O,—It is all right, Q-0.” IT IS ALL RIGHT! [Ex- 
plosively.] Oh, my! [Pause.] 

Oh, I could cut the limbs from those trees, they are so perfect. 
The air is so delightful that I feel as though I could sit there 
in that bench or that rustic looking seat and improvise some- 
thing and never leave it. It is almost Paradise, it is so perfect! 


* As indicated in the last note the sitter did visit the place after the 
death of his brother. It was not in the White Mountains, but Dr. White 
was the name of the physician in Montreal who was his adviser. In re- 
gard to the incidents of this and the previous passage the sitter reports 
the following facts: 

“T have been trying to think over the part of the record in reference 
to the ‘swing and bench.’ When you read my letter in reference to my 
brother and his relatives it will explain this more fully, but in my last 
letter I placed this description to a farm on the St. Lawrence about ten 
miles above Quebec. My brother was tired of hotel life at the Chateau 
Fontenac, Quebec,—he had been there for the most part of two years— 
so to have a variety a part of his time he spent at this farm, a hundred 
acre farm with magnificent large trees and an old fashioned stone house 
of twenty rooms. I had forgotten about the bench and swing when I 
wrote you last and could not place them, as I was never there while my 
brother was there, but spent several months there after my brother’s 
death, as I took his place in representing the English Syndicate that he 
represented and did as he did. I spent four days a week at the Chateau 
Fontenac and three days a week at the farm. How I came to forget the 
swing was this. That there was a swing hanging from the limbs of a 
large tree, and as this famly had four lovely children, two boys and two 
girls, they made every good-natured friend visiting them swing them in 
turn. Why I came to forget it was the fact that after my brother’s death 
and I became a friend of the family, I played with the children giving 
them a swing almost every day until one day it broke down and I put up 
a large hammock between the two trees instead and used to swing them 
in that. Between two trees, near the swing, was an old wooden bench, 
pretty well described in the record of the medium.” 

The exclamation “separate” is a virtual recognition of the fact that 
the two men had not been there at the same time, which was true. The 
man’s love for the place is explained in the previous note. The meaning 
of the reference to the boy is not explained in any of the sitter’s notes. 
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“ Of all the places in the world, next to my birthplace, I love it 
dearest!” 

Well, October and September! Now, I know why it was in 
the month of September and October; that they enjoyed it there 
the most, just after the heat of the summer, when the leaves be- 
gan to fall; then, they liked it.* 

[Pause.] Oh, this is the strangest influence! I feel like 
that hand [the left] is almost dead. I am not as vigorous. I could 
strike you awhile ago, but I could hardly raise that arm now. It 
is a condition that | took on from that great, magnanimous in- 
fluence that is around me, that I want to do much for the world 
and I will! A positive brain, a positive mind, and if they told 
you they would do something, they would. And now I hear, 
“Q-O, I will!” Now, is there anything you would like to ask? 

(Yes.) 

If I can answer any question, I shall be very glad. 

(I would like to ask what his instructions were about his 
body.) 

“Yes, but not cremation.” I just heard something say, “ but 
not cremation.” Whether he had said, “Cremate my body,” 
but that they didn’t—but I cannot feel that the body was dis- 
posed of just as would have been his wish. There has been—I 
cannot—Only that I heard the word “cremation.” I cannot tell 
you whether the body was cremated or whether he meant that 
it should have been cremated and it was not—I don’t know, but 
I just heard, “ Don’t take me back, over the ocean.” 

(No.) 

Don’t want to go back to England, it would seem. Do you 
understand that? 

( Yes.) 

As though, “I am buried here.” Whether a thorough Eng- 
lishman and he was to be buried in England and was not— 

(I wanted to know what the instructions were as to what 
should be done with his body.) 

Even now, you mean? 

(No, then.) 

“Why, I don’t care. Throw it up in the air, if you want to.” 


* Sarah is the name of a cousin, sister to the one that had made the 
pact to return, and one that the sitter’s brother was very much in love 
with. It is not known whether the brother had an autograph book. The 
description does not fit his diary which he did keep and to which refer- 
ence has been made in a previous note. 

The letter Q is probably the initial for Quebec, near which was the 
farm mentioned. This conjecture is confirmed not only by the continued 
reference to the delightful scenery but by those mentioned in a previous 
note. 

+ The pertinence of the allusion to his desire to do much for the 
world is explained by what was said in a previous note (p. 426). 
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Kind of a feeling as if he would say, “ What is the old body any 
more than the clothes. I didn’t care for my old gray coat 
after the spirit was out of it.” * 

There is something like a cemented vault and as if there was 
something strange. You were not an undertaker but there is 
no—I want to ask you something about here [indicating throat. ] 
Do. you know anything about rearranging the clothing of the 
throat? There is something about—Whether you would call it 
autopsy; whether there was anything done about the heart; 
whether they tried to find out something, but there is a great 
feeling of not having the brain tampered with.. I seem to feel 
as if they did something with this man’s head; whether it was 
to do something about the brain, or what; maybe, there is to be 
—But this influence that comes to me now: I don’t know whether 
it means—We have been singing patriotic songs and I am very 
anxious about not having any telepathy,—but I see a flag and 
over your head, just—I have to do almost what I feel an im- 
pression to do. Just such leaves as those: [Medium crosses to 
table and takes up a spray of laurel leaves.] It is the strangest 
thing! We have had this a long, long time in the house,—But, 
I want to take such stiff leaves as this and form it around and 
make a wreath, and I hear a voice say “That will always be 
memory.” I don’t know if you have taken a green leaf and if 
there was such a leaf as this? I was impelled to pick up this 
piece of laurel and hand it to you. 


* He was buried in this country, this side of the ocean, England 
being, as we have seen, his birthplace. His indifference to his body was 
indicated in his will, to be mentioned again. He went to the hospital for 
the operation dressed in a “ Frieze ulster such as they wear in Canada; 
it was of a drab or grey color.” 

+ This allusion to laurel leaves and giving them to the sitter has ap- 
parently an extraordinary interest, as the following note by the sitter 
shows. 

“T did not think much of this, but on thinking it over I mention an 
incident you may place more value on. 

“A year previous to his death, the English Syndicate wrote my 
brother that they could not send him any more funds for hotel expenses. 
My brother came to me in New York and told me the facts. He was 
very much depressed and disappointed, so I told him that he must brace 
up, come and live with me at White Plains until the Syndicate could send 
him back to Canada. He remained with me four months and spent 
Christmas time with me. When Christmas day came, we said that the 
home did not look right without some evergreens. So ‘he and I went out 
into the woods and collected some myrtle leaves for my daughter to 
make into wreaths for the windows, as this was the first Christmas day 
we had spent together for twenty years. It may be he felt very happy 
over it at the time.” 

Myrtle and laurel are somewhat different, but the allusion to wreaths 
may compensate for that difference, especially as the dramatic manner of 


taking and giving the laurel to the sitter had no connection that was 
natural to the situation. 
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(Let me tell you. You have told me some very interesting 
things, but I would like to find out from him is, “ What were his 
instructions about what should be done with his body? ”’) 

They were not carried out to the letter. I do not feel that 
things were done the way they wanted it done. It might have 
been, but I don’t feel it so, because I would rather not have any 
ceremony ; as though, “ Bury me quietly, easily and quickly, but 
not take the body over the ocean.” I feel as though near that 
tree. Is that body buried near that tree that I see? In that 
direction? 

(Well, there are plenty of trees around it.) 

I feel as though I go off some distance, where they passed 
out,—wherever it may be—but I| don’t get right into the condi- 
tions of it. 1 cannot answer that to make it satisfactory to you, 
and | won’t unless I do. Only this: I just feel so drawn with these 
green leaves. It is very thick, but it is simple; very plain, like 
a laurel wreath. It is a peculiar thing. And, the odor of violets 
lay on the leaves. It is strange, but I just had to go back and 
pick that up and say, “ Take that in your hand.” Whether it 
meant because the green signifies a new life, but if it has a sig- 
nificance in connection with the body or the burial, but just 
right there; a little something [Indicating boutonniere] on the 
gown. It doesn’t look like a coat; not like you have on; looks 
like a gown. Peculiar looking to me. But the eyes open up 
and I just hear a voice say, “ Oh, it will all be righted,” but he 
can’t just give me what I want. I heard a voice say “ Why don't 
‘Pel’ come? ‘Pel.’ I wish he would come and help the light.” 
“Pel?” Is that right, now? 

(“ Pel?” No.) 

No, that is only part of a name. He tried to utter a name, 
but the force is weakened and I can't hold it. But the watch 
gave me so much help. I cannot get more than that now. Un- 
less, there is something you would like to ask; if I could answer 
it, | should be glad to try. 

(Why not ask him if he has a message for me?) 

[Long pause.] “No, ‘Q-Q.’ I can't—can't get it.” 

(No.?) * 


* The will was not carried out in the detail that his body should be 
left to the hospital for scientific purposes. There were indications in the 
will that he did not want his body mutilated, so that this detail of its dis- 
posal was disregarded. As it was cold weather the body was put in a 
vault until spring. This allusion to burial and connection with a tree has 
the flavor of the medium’s own normal influence, tho it evidently refers 
to a situation not suggested by the idea of cold weather. The medium, 
however, confesses to confusion and asks for help “for the light,” an act 
and expression not natural to Mrs R. and of whose significance I am con- 
fident she has no knowledge. The sitter thought the calling for “ Pel” 
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Can't get more than that, sir. Maybe, sometime again—I 
wish I could. 

_ (There are some very nice points there about it, but I just 
wanted to get the climax, you know.) 

I know you do and I wanted to get it for you, because you 
are very good. I am not critical with the idea of trying to be 
the other way. 

(But, if you could just get the one climax, you would have had 
a splendid result.) 

I wish my little control would come and tell me. Do I un- 
derstand it right,—that you mean, to find out what they did with 
the body ? 

(Yes. It was not cremation.) 

But something you did? 

(This way: That, with all of this evidence, if you were to be 
able to get what I did,—or, rather, what he wanted done, with 
his body and what I did with his body, it would be a splendid 
result.) 

Because, he says to me, “ Well, I wonder if he is my under- 
taker?” just as though, as a friend, I would want to call you 
you an undertaker. It just seemed like you would do what no- 
body else had known, as if one or two—because I want to put 
it down in a stream. I want to go down there to a stream, but 
it is so marshy and so green that it—There is something—I don’t 
know whether the place was covered with green leaves when it 
was placed there, but I don’t smell clay and I don’t see a grave 
like I do for some people. If it is opened in the ground it is 
whitened and fixed in cement, but it is done in such a way that it 
would look like a little palace, but it is so hard that I cannot re- 
move the thing from it to see any undergrowth. I could not lift 
it. But lam down. It looks like a stream. It is not clay; I do 
not see clay. I cannot see clay there, or what you would call dirt 
of a grave, and yet, I know it is not the fire. I know it is not 
burned. It is damp and yet it is not mouldy. Can you under- 
stand it when I express it that way? 

( Yes.) 

Because I am down so deep, you know. I can hardly tell 
you. It is like the foundation or cellar of a house, where a 
building is going to be erected, but it is kind of cemented, or 


might be a confusion for the name of a dead friend, but to me, on any 
theory, it is a reference to George Pelham of the Piper records and he is 
called on to help get the medium clearer in her message. It matters not 
whether we make the allusion conscious or unconscious, this interpreta- 
tion is the only natural one from the nature of the service demanded and 
the use of the term “ light.” 

The mode of interment was more distinctly hinted at earlier in the 
record (p. 430). It is more distinctly indicated immediately. 
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covered with whatever it is. It is a peculiar something, but it is 
chilly ; it is wet, and it is not damp. It is just like an ice house; 
almost like I would touch that body and say it was petrified. 
That is as near as I can tell you of it, sir. And, I hear that 
voice laughing, and it says, “ Let’s go down, down, down. Why, 
we dug nearly to China!” I hear those words. Now, if you can 
understand that, tell me. But, I can’t smell clay or dirt. 

(It is not where I wanted to get.) 

Can you see that part, about “ down, down, down. It is very 
deep?” 

(No.) 

But I don’t see clay. 

(You came very near some things, but if I could get from 
him what he wanted done with his body, you know, it would be 
worth a great deal.) 

Yes. 

(What he wanted done—) 

But why do I not see clay? Was there no grave dug there? 

( Yes.) * 

I don’t see it. Did you have it covered with muslin cloth? 
If that body was placed in a grave, the interior of the grave 
was prettily arranged, because | do not see the sides of the cas- 
ket going near the clay. But, if I would have a brain like that 
or a body—I would say, “ Take me there to the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons and just let them do to me what they 


* The allusion to the mode of interment earlier was not perfectly 
explicit and Mrs. R. returns to it here on the persistent request of the 
sitter that the disposal of the body be mentioned. The sitter’s note 
follows: 

“This is an interesting part as the medium was so positive about it, 
and I only remembered that, instead of away ‘down down,’ I had buried 
him on the top of a high hill at Mount Royal Cemetery, which was con- 
trary to all she said. But she was persistent and said she could not smell 
earth, etc. It was only upon thinking over this part that it dawned upon 
me as very extraordinary. 

“My brother died in the month of December. They do not bury 
bodies in the winter time in Canada, as the frost is six feet deep in the 
ground, so my brother’s body was kept down in the vaults in the hospital, 
which were deep down in the ground, having to go down iron stairways 
to reach them, and the vaults were lined with white tiling. There was of 
course dampness, chill and cold.” 

The medium’s saying “down down down” and digging “to China” 
humorously fits this account. The persistent failure to “smell clay” is 
interesting. This psychic nearly always smells clay in connection with 
such incidents, and if the death is recent, it is “fresh clay.” The allusion 
to “the foundation or cellar of a house” has considerable pertinence in 
the light of the sitter’s note. So also the reference to its “ being an ice 
house, tho none of these things would have much interest but for the per- 
sistence of her impressions where she was trying to get something else, 
as the ordinary vault would have just these associations. 
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want.” For he did not value the body. But the respect and love 
of others was so great that I do not think they did with the body 
what he would have wished done. “I am clothed with the new 
body and have a tremendous work to do. I am now only in the 
infant class, to what I am going to do.” I hear him say this.* 

I wish—If you could go back and ask someone if that grave 
was done up with green or white or something before that 
casket went down. I can’t see that casket going down into a 
regular clay place. It was done something differently by. 

(I never saw the body itself.) 

Beg pardon? 

(1 never saw the body, itself, in the coffin.) 

Do you know anything about the interior of the grave? 

( Yes.) 

About its being arranged like that? 

(The grave would be just the ordinary grave.) 

I know, but didn’t they put something down underneath 
the grave, like I would put a sheet? But, I want to line the 
grave with something; then, put the casket down. Usually, they 
dig right down in the clay, but I don’t see clay. I see that body 
—or that casket—resting down there without the earth; I don’t 
see the earth inside. 

(Yes, it was ordinary.) 

It didn’t seem so to me. I just feel as though it is so deep, 
but you know, there is something—What is the simplicity of it? 
It is very simple. I don’t see many at that grave. I don’t know 
whether it was eight or twelve, but it is very simple. Didn’t 
want any great ceremony. No commotion. I wish I could get 
more about it and sometime, maybe, perhaps I will. 

(You are doing very well.) 7 


* The possible interest in the allusion to taking his body to the “ Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons” is the fact that the man had left his 
body by his will to the General Hospital in which he died for scientific 
purposes. This was a direct answer to the man’s desire when asking for 
what “he wanted done.” But it is interesting to observe that the phrase 
“College of Physicians and Surgeons” is the name of a similar hospital 
in New York City and the medium a got her message in the form of her 
own mental experience. 


His attitude toward the kote i is correctly indicated, tho this may be 
a natural inference from the alleged disposal of it. The fact that his will 
was not strictly carried out is again mentioned, and also the influence 
which had prevented its execution. 


+ The medium’s persistence in not seeing a grave after the sitter ad- 
mitted that he had buried his brother in the ordinary way is interesting as 
indicating that it was the hospital vault which she had in mind and could 
not eradicate. The description of the white material in connection with 
it is not recognizable, as the sitter does not recall the details. Besides it 
may be a reflection of the tiled walls of the vault. 
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¥en, thank you; but I wish I could get just what you would 
like to have me get for you. 

(You couldn’t get his name, could you?) 

That they did not give me. But the earth! Oh, I wish 
I knew about that earth! Was there any holly crushed into the 
grave, or something with leaves, like that [Indicating laurel] ? 
I wonder, if you took a leaf of this with you, if it could be traced 
by anybody who would know the simplicity of a few flowers 
there? 

(There would not be anybody. ) 

Now, wait. We will see something more,—what I can get. 
[Pause.] Were they hurt, may I ask you, sir? Were they 
hurt by a blow or any hurt that you know of? 

(No.) 

Ever? There is something peculiar here. [Indicating back. ] 
It is like—whether they had been hurt—fallen? I sense a con- 
dition like my back and head. 

(No.) 

I think that that green implies and signifies something differ- 
ent. I don’t see flowers; only could see the green. Whether 
it means typical of new life and I live again? But, do you know 
anything of his mother? 

(Oh, yes, yes!) 

I mean in life. 

(Yes.) 

Because, the reason I asked, I don’t call her Ma and I don’t 
call her Mother, but it sounds like Ma’am. It would seem to 
me like I want to have you tell something like about Ma’am. I 
wanted Ma’am to know. Ma’am wants to know. I feel like she 
has never been reconciled. Do you understand me,—how I mean 
by that? And she can’t see how one with so good a brain and 
so grand should go out of life as they did.* 

Now, that grave comes again. Whose body is going in that 
grave? Or, is there one there beside this one? I don’t know 
but there might be one or two going in the grave with him. It 
would seem to me something like that. But, what is the two 
small graves in that burial plot? Were there children, years 
ago, buried there? 

(No.) 

Then, there is a small grave; a shorter grave, not very far 
from where his body was put. A shorter grave not very far 
away; two. Purma? Oh, Durma? A tie binding the mother, 


* She was called “ Mother” not “ Ma” or “ Ma’am.” She died many 
years before he did. There was some domestic sHhenation due to the loss 
of money in business, but whether this is the meaning of the allusion to 
the mother dying unreconciled cannot be determined. 
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so strong and so great, that if she but knew, oh, if I but only 
knew, for a positive feeling that he does come to me; that he 
_ can be near me! He knows, but there is sometimes when doubts 
come in. I know it is so, but I doubt it.* 

Did you know anything about a very small picture,—a pho- 
tograph taken in small days, where the mother is with him. 
What is there?—something like two pictures together, but a 
most peculiarly old-fashioned thing. I don’t know whether it 
is a daguerreotype picture, but there is something about a pic- 
ture that the mother prizes—Oh, she prizes it highly. Not a 
later-day picture, but an early, boy picture. 

(There is such a picture. I know there are such pictures, 
years ago.) 

Was she seated by the boy, holding him? What is it? 
There is an old-fashioned collar ; looks like long trousers ; awfully 
old-fashioned ; almost faded from sight, but it is old. Ma must 
have it. I wonder where she has put it? <A curl, a lock of hair; 
as though they have cut a piece of hair from his head, but oh, so 
willing to do! Most magnanimous heart; so kind, and with 
just the éyes and the heart of a girl, I want to describe it, but 
just manly manners. I get this from him: So sympathetic, so 
tender, so full of love that I can’t see enemies anywhere near. 
Everybody must have loved him. But Ma. Don’t know 
whether Ma is going to join him soon,—Ma’am, but my mother; 
he says, “It was so hard for all but my mother seems like she 
can't give it up.” Now, if there is anything that you would like 
to ask about the matter—? 

(Well, you see, his mother has been dead for a long time.) 

Yes, but “ My mother.” Do you know where she put the 
picture? They are so unlike each other. He is not like his 
mother. She was one style and he another. Don’t you see what 
I mean? Do you know, he might have that picture among the 
books or bundles. 

(No.) 

That little picture, you know, was in existence and I wish 
it might be found. 

(You mean, of him?) 

Yes. 

(Or of another one?) 

No, of him. 

(1 mean, another child of that mother.) 

A child of that mother? Of his, and then, there is two pic- 
tures; a family effect, like a group, as it were. 

I don’t know of any pictures like that.) 7 


* The names Purma and Durma have no recognizable meaning. 
+The record largely explains itself here. The sitter tells me there 


4 
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That picture can be found.. P has seen that picture. Who 
is P? And I wish I knew who was “ Pel.” “ Pellen” ? I can’t 
get the name. It sounds like—Is it “ Pauline” ? 

(1 don’t know.) 

I don’t get that. That is not intelligent, because that is 
garbled; sort of crossing the wires in my ears and I don’t hear. 
No, I can’t get more from him than that, but some time again I 
will try.* 

(Of course, I will see the Professor again and let him know 
what I have done, so that it is all right, and then we will see what 
he thinks.) 

And | want him to tell me and when you have got it to- 
gether and read those pot-hooks and hangers, will you ask the 
Professor to let me know if there is anything agreeable in it? 
There might come something else. This hasn't anything to do 
with the gentleman, but there is a spirit giving the name Rachael 
who comes to me. I don’t know if the name is familiar to you. 
Do you know it? There is somebody here Rachael; Rachael 
is a spirit that is attracted to and belongs to the home place 
where the trees were and his old favorite spot that he used to love 
to go and can be traced from there. The ones there would know 
who she was; the ones there would know who she was, but she 
is no relation of yours. 

(1 was thinking if with all, years back, I cannot place her. 
You describe his temperament splendidly and some other things 
you hit.+ 

And he knew that you had that watch and I want to get 
it in my hand and exhort; want to preach more than pray. 

Yes, I like psychometry. I think it is very interesting to 
me, because it brings to me two conditions of the individuals so; 
just as if I take your kerchief and you are one of peculiar temper- 
ament and I hold it: I get from it just what you are. 

(Oh, could I ask him this: What was the reason of my com- 
ing tonight?) 

A promise. An arrangement. What it is that that means I 
don’t know, but I know it is by arrangement. Seems as though 
it is by arrangement where he may have manifested with some- 


was no such picture as his mother and brother together alone tho there 
were family groups. But nothing was traceable at the time to verify the 
statements, which are apparently too confused for recognition. 

* When the name “ Pel” was mentioned earlier the sitter thought it 
might refer to the brother’s attorney, but he remarks that this allusion 
here spoils that supposition. It is more apparent still that it is an illusion 
to Pelham, as explained above (Note p. 433). The medium recognizes 
that its coming is due to “crossed wires” and that it has no relation to 
the sitter. 

+ Later the sitter recalled a Rachael who was a cousin of himself and 
deceased brother, with whom the brother was in close touch. It was not 
known whether she was dead or living. 
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body else. It is an arrangement; engagement. Would I use the 
word “arrangement” correctly? But, a sort of a promise. Did 
you come off the train to get here? I don’t know whether you 
landed somewhere between half-past two and four today or 
whether it was later; whether you got in at five or six o’clock, 
but you got off a train. You didn’t make very many prepara- 
tions, I feel. Did you eat on the train? I hear someone say, 
“We had to hurry it very much.” Whether you went into 
Professor’s house and got away as soon as you possibly could? 
That was a little late, too, that train. “I thought, when they 
left the station, it was going to be late.” Wasn't any accident, 
at all, but I don’t see you getting in a train right in the heart of 
a city, but, yet, there it is. It is a sub-station or back station? 
What is it? I see you getting in one way, as if it were one way, 
and then, coming into a larger depot. This spirit is following me 
and trying to show me and I can just see you getting off the train. 
This was a hurried trip and he knows it, but he has kept his 
promise to do the best he can. 

(That is so.) 

What is that backway? Did you get in a back way? What 
is it about? Somebody says, “ A back way.” 

(You might say it was a backaway in one sense, because I 
went back home and then came over here.) 

Up and down, backwards and forwards. 

(Well, now, I think I won’t trouble you longer.) 

It is not a bit of trouble. It is a pleasure. 

(It is very interesting and you will be pleased, too, but I 
want to let Professor report to you.) 

Yes.* 

(Only, if we could strike the one thing at the end of it all, 
why, you would have had the most complete thing you ever came 
across. ) 


* The sitter’s note regarding this long passage about his own move- 
ments is as follows: y 

“This is somewhat interesting. When I first made the appointment, 
or rather you made one with me, I remained in New York and came up 
to your house by Subway Broadway to 145th St., but when you made an 
appointment for Saturday—that being a half-holiday—I returned to 
White Plains in time for supper, and then came back again, arriving at 
125th St. Station [not the main Station]. I had to hurry through my sup- 
per to catch the train at White Plains, but finding I had plenty of time 
to keep my appointment with you at 7.30 P. M. I remained at the depot 
at 125th St. until after 7 o’clock, forgetting that I had to take the Broad- 
way Subway, but somehow I got confused with the Lenox Avenue Sub- 
way. On arriving there I found my mistake and walked down to 8th 
Ave., took the surface car to 145th St. and walked up Amsterdam Ave. to 
149th St. and arrived at your house on time 7.30 P. M. So I had to hurry 
on account of my thoughtlessness and I certainly took a backway of 
getting to your house, if this construction can be put upon it.” 


i 
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Would you ask for it again? 
Y —— he say how he died? For instance—Is that possi- 
e: 

Yes, but I don’t see him with disease. Understand me? I 
would see him kind of—It would not be suicide, would it, may I 
ask? 

(No.) 

I didn’t mean that he suicided. “It was murder to have a 
death like this.” Not that he was murdered, but I feel sort of a 
going Out without much illness. Just a peculiar condition of the 
left side and the throat, the heart; | choke; can’t get voice. Had 
there been any trouble with the throat that you know of? 

(No.) 

Secause all that side feels so bad. I just feel all dead on one 
side of me, but I don’t see—Oh, what a peculiar odor around! 
Had there been any operation, may | ask you? “Oh I hate 
the white-capped orderlies. Oh, mm! Oo-oo-00!”  [Indicat- 
ing great distress about the waist.] Oh, such—I cannot—[Long 
inhalations.] Oh, my! It is like my senses are taken away from 
me. If you had knives stuck in me, | couldn’t feel worse. | 
feel I could get not get my breath for a minute. The most 
peculiar condition here [About waist] as though someone had 
been tangled and tied in knots; it is the strangest, peculiar kind 
of a thing; almost like a surgical operation. ‘There is something 
strong and strange about it. I feel as if someone would lift up 
my eye-lid and look in there. There is something about the eyes. 
They are clear and they are pretty. I can’t get my breath from 
it. It must be a death condition that | am taking on,—the man- 
ner of their going out of life. It is something very clear and I 
seem to feel—It is the influence of a surgical operation. That is 
the way I sense it, sir. Tell me if I am not right, because I must 
be right! But why did they take the body there? [Pause.| 
Some one says, 


** Abide with me; fast falls the eventide; 
the darkness deepens ; Oh, Lord, with me abide!” 


That was my prayer when I went under. I cannot—I can- 
not tell you what it is. It is queer! Oh! [Gurgles.] Oh, it 
is just like I was going to be nauseated from a drug; an opiate, 
or something. [Pause.] “And I had so much to do! I left 
my work unfinished. I had so much to do! So much to do! 
So much to do!” I cannot get more than that. 

(All right. Now I won't bother you any more.) 

Well, do you know what that is? 

( Yes.) 
For it has gone from me. 
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(Yes, yes. That is right.) * 

Such a funny spot on his hand! [Rubs hands.] Oh, such 
funny spots! I didn’t have spots like this all over my body. I 
never had anything like it in my whole life. Look at these clear 
looking blood spots! [Looking at hands.] Oh, it is clear; it 
is just from the—[Pause.] Science could not have been bene- 
fited by the body. This [Indicating left side of back, over 
kidney.]|—There is something on the left; Oh, such a pain in the 
kidneys; must take something. And his eye seems so yellow; 
the white of the eye is just the color of lemon; peculiar looking. 
It is all through just like poison; all through; and, do you know, 
the heart seemed so solid! I must tell you. I don’t feel a bit 
of heart disease. I feel the poison all through the system, but 
not the heart. It is all through; just like poison all through and, 
do you know, the heart seemed all right. It is more exhaustion. 
The brain was overworked and tired before the operation and 
they didn’t die, really, from that, but it was from exhaustion; 
overwork and tired in advance of the operation. If such a thing, 
you would think impossible, I want to tell you it is possible,— 
an overtaxed brain. 

(Now, I won’t trouble you any further.) 


*The brother died from the effects of an operation the next day. 
The reader will remark that the sitter did not give himself away in his 
question. The psychic hit first upon the general condition and evidently 
interpreted it normally to be suicide and this was denied. Then without 
further suggestion caught the right impression and expressed a horror for 
it, which represents her own natural feeling about such operations, an in- 
teresting fact as indicating the place which subliminal influences have in 
modifying messages. 

The operation was for cancer of the stomach, so that the psychic’s 
feeling her waist was another hit to be remarked. The other incidents 
are perhaps natural associates of all operations, tho it must be noticed 
that the sitter did not admit the correctness of the reference to an opera- 
tion until after the whole communication had been given. This , Psychic, 
like many others, often gets messages in the form of “ pictures.” 

+ One of the reasons for not carrying out the will in respect of the 
disposal of the body was just its uselessness, under the circumstances, 
for scientific purposes. 
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EDITORIAL. 
COLLECTING FACTS. 


The only way in which we can point a moral in regard to 
the following letter is to remark the public tyranny which is 
exercised over all who might narrate their experiences. The 
gentleman who wrote this letter does not fully appreciate 
the situation for scientific inquiries, nor does he seem to real- 
ize that his identity can be easily concealed while he gives his 
name to us as evidence of good faith in reporting his experi- 
ence. We cannot use such reports in any way but to call 
attention to the intolerance of the public that will only ridi- 
cule instead of investigate the psychical experiences of man- 
kind. This letter came to me a few days ago dated March 
12th, but without naming the year. It was postmarked the 
same date, but no one could tell when it was written or by 
whom. It might have been copied from some writer in the 
middle ages, or even fabricated just to see how the account 
would be received. We have in it no guarantee of good faith 
but the apparent sincerity of the writer. Hence it can have 
no scientific credentials whatever, and accepting it as written 
in good faith at all it is only testimony to fear of the ignorant 
and intolerant public whose chief employment seems to be 
amusement, on the one hand, and ridicule of serious people 
and things, on the other. 


March 12th, [1911.] 

Probably even you, Professor Hyslop, would call me an edu- 
cated man. Certainly I have read much in many languages, 
living and dead; and what I send you may be the merest reflex 
of subconscious cogitation. Still, it is, I believe, worth noting. 

Four days ago, as I was reading a stupid evening paper, after 
a day of hard work, I dozed. The condition which followed was 
distinctly not one of dreaming. It is essential that you should 
understand that. Here is what followed the dropping into my 
lap of the foolish evening newspaper : 

Something—a presence—seemed to be communicating with 
me, or trying to do so. I became an alert intelligence, listening 
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without the use of ears, to what the Thing appeared to be saying 
without voice. I “sensed” (a wonderful Americanism, equalled 
only by “ voiced ” in our vocabulary) what followed. 

An intelligence apparently was trying to make me grasp 
subliminal facts. Remember! I heard nothing—saw nothing 
and was in no way surprised or alarmed. To make you grasp 
the communication I am forced to use my own words; these 
must be, often, inadequate to express the authority of the mes- 
sage (give it your own name) which I appeared to have received. 
It then said: “ Nothing escapes the limits of this earth’s bound- 
aries (meaning, I felt, the ultra limits of our influence on infinite 
space). As matter is never lost, so spirit. The essence of intelli- 
gence is not destroyed by reason of its escape from any body. 
(1 find it very difficult to put the largeness, the grandeur of my 
‘message’ into sober, reasonable, understandable words). For a 
time the accumulated knowledge of any person who has lived 
in an individual being on this earth is not dispersed. Later, it, 
according to its own force, assimilates to itself weaker intelli- 
gences and becomes more forceful, while losing something of its 
consciousness of the Ego it was on Earth in an envelope of flesh.” 

I could not grasp, tho “it” made very clear to me how the 
miracle was accomplished out in the Beyond,—just how a sort 
of reincarnation was effected. But I was shown how a woman, 
under exceptional circumstances which we do not yet understand, 
gathered together—attracted—to herself with the help of her 
mate, great quantities of what became, in her child, such things 
as make extraordinary human beings, creatures of flesh, who 
embody the wisdom and experience of former existence. 

I was not dreaming. I think “ Mother” Eddy a preposterous 
person, on as low a level as Palladino or Cagliostro, partly self- 
deceivers and mostly humbugs. My acquaintance with William 
James was on the slightest. I loathe parsons of every Christian 
creed and have a racial antipathy to Jews. If I signed my 
name you would recognize it, so I will not sign this letter. Only 
—as a queer phenomenon—as a possibly helpful contribution to 
the solution of some Hereafter—about which I have formed no 
opinion whatever, being the most materialistic of Agnostics, I 
send you my somewhat unusual experience. 

I was not drugged—nor drunk. No doubt my mind was 
intensely alert. So when the paper fell on my knees, I was 
ready in my dimly lighted room, to catch any potential “ mes- 
sage ” from what lies just beyond our ken at present. 

For me, the communication was so very extraordinary; so 
vivid, that I do not think it right to keep it for myself alone. 
There you are! 
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Wishing that you may find solutions to all the difficult prob- 
lems you have tackled, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
A thorough-going Agnostic. 


On March 13th a postal came in the same handwriting 
and with the same signature. It is as follows: 


March 13th, [1911.] 


My dear Sir: 


(This is the thorough-going Agnostic’s postscription to a 
letter he wrote you yesterday, before he had read an interview 
in the Sunday World.) 

Believe me, I had not read the things you are reported to have 
said when I penned the letter in question. I speak the truth— 
even in my business. 


The Agnostic. 


I know nothing about the article in the Sunday World, 
having had no interview with any one connected therewith. 
But whether there is any suggestion in it of the writer’s ex- 
perience and its meaning I do not know. I do not see that the 
experience is evidential, taking our rigid standards into con- 
sideration. However this may be, it is one of many thou- 
sands that go to waste from lack of record for study and com- 
parison. This assumes, of course, that the experience is what 
it claims to be and we have no positive assurance of that. It 
has all the evidence of apparent sincerity and can be used to 
point a remonstrance against the public intolerance which 
makes cowards of so many, or when it does not do this, makes 
self-protection so important that the truth has to be sup- 
pressed to gain it. 


ENDOWMENT FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 

The newspapers in this country recently contained a state- 
ment that $100,000 endowment had been given to Leland 
Standford University for the endowment of psychic research 
by Mr. Thomas Stanford, brother of the late Senator Stan- 
ford, and that the same person was ready to support this en- 
dowment by a million dollars. Knowing ourselves what Mr. 
Thomas Stanford’s plans in this matter were and have been 
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for years, we inquired of President David Starr Jordan of 
Leland Stanford University to know what the facts were for 
announcement. The following is President Jordan’s reply to 


inquiries, omitting a personal statement affecting Mr. Stan- 
ford’s wealth. 


Stanford University, Cal., 


May 12th, 1911. 
Dear Professor Hyslop: 


Permit me to acknowledge your kind letter of May 7th. The 
Associated Press seems never to take the slightest pains to verify 
any story which may be afloat on this coast. 

Not long ago Mr. Thomas Welton Stanford, of Melbourne, 
[Australia] sent to the University $100,000 to repair the injured 
(earthquake) part of the Art Gallery, and to house in this part 
the many fine paintings which he had previously given the Uni- 
versity. It has been understood for the last ten or twelve years 
that Mr. Stanford intended making the University his residuary 
legatee, and also that he wished to devote a considerable sum of 
what he might give to making provision for psychic research. 
This provision may be in the form of a professorship devoted 
to this class of subjects, or it may be, in accordance with my 
suggestion, devoted to establishing from time to time commis- 
sions of psychologists of high standing who should examine for 
a certain period cases which might be selected or problems which 
might be chosen. ‘There is nothing new that I know of in re- 
gard to this matter. It has been freely spoken of by Mr. 
‘Stanford to many people, and it is not a presént incident. 

The University will, however, appreciate his gift, whatever 
it may be, and try to carry out his purposes. 

Very truly yours, 
DAVID STARR JORDAN. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


Science and Immortality. By Sir Oliver Lodge, F. R. S. Moffat, 
Yard and Company, New York. 1909. 


This is, in more ways than one, a remarkably interesting book. 
It is not a collection of exciting facts to prove immortality and 
hence is not the kind of thing that psychic researchers hunting 
for mere facts would expect. But this does not make it any 
the less important or interesting. It is the general aim and 
philosophic character of the book coming from a physicist of 
international fame that constitutes its claim to unusual interest. 

All sorts of judgments will be passed upon. it for this. The 
sceptic will reproach it for its concessions to religion and the 
religious man will reproach it for its scientific temper, and the 
man of the world will understand it as little as he would respect 
it. Few will remark its real nature and worth. I have actually 
heard sneers passed upon it by persons who had not seen it 
and could not read it intelligently if they had, and I have also 
heard sneers from those who might be expected to read it intelli- 
gently and perhaps would do so but for Sir Oliver Lodge’s con- 
nection with psychic research. The technical aspects of psy- 
chical research, however, are not at all apparent in it, and only 
careless thinking or inexcusable prejudices against psychic re- 
search could explain, but not justify, the attitude of such as I 
have mentioned. Had I relied upon the judgment of such I 
should not have read the book. But I have usually found the 
judgment and conduct of the average Philistine a very good 
reason for expecting a good case for the other side. 

The most interesting circumstance about the book is the 
fact that it has been written by a physicist who stands along 
side Lord Kelvin, Sir William Ramsay, Prof. J. J. Thompson, 
Sir William Crookes and others. It is not a technical or scien- 
tific work, but a general one showing reading and thinking over 
theological, religious and even social subjects. Sir Oliver Lodge 
here appreciates the wide connections which the belief in human 
survival after death has with life and thought. It is not often 
that a physicist sees farther than his own special department of 
investigation, or if he sees farther, gives any such expression to it. 
Right here lies the value of the work. It aims to pacify the 
animosities of the religious mind so long arrayed against scientific 
methods and beliefs, and in this Sir Oliver Lodge is as much 
of a critic as he is a reconciler. He does not spare the religious 
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mind where it needs severe criticism and he exhibits the same 
attitude of reproaching science for not recognizing that the re- 
ligious consciousness is as much a fact of nature as star dust or 
mechanical laws. It is an ungrateful task thus to undertake 
to expose complementary faults, or perhaps the same faults, in 
the two opposing schools of thought, but it is a needed one, and 
some person will have to do the work. Of course we are not 
yet where we can fully appreciate the work. <A future generation 
will understand it better. We are still in the full light of the 
reaction against ideas which no scientific man can accept in the 
form of the last fifteen or twenty centuries. Those antagonisms 
will have to fight themselves out and when we have come to see 
that an ethical and a scientific, an idealistic and a realistic tem- 
perament may live each in peace with the other we shall laugh 
at the animosities of the present and past century. But for the 
present the religious and the scientific mind cannot understand 
each other. The proof of survival after death may be the initial 
step in their reconciliation. | 


It is curious to find that a physicist should propose a plan to 
readjust the relations between the Church and science, but here 
it is, and | am not sure that it is precisely the right thing. For 
it is certain that whatever religion must ask us to believe in the 
future it must have first made its peace with the triumphs of 
physical science. ‘The truce should have been asked by religion 
first, in order to save its influence. But possibly it has clung too 
tenaciously to worn out creeds to have it effect a compromise. 
There needs a total reconstruction of its position and attitude of 
mind. If any criticism is to be passed upon the present work 
of Sir Oliver Lodge it would be for his hope that a reform can 
be accomplished by small changes. But whatever objection the 
more advanced radical may have to him on this point he will not 
refuse him the merit of most excellent intentions. 


Not much is said in the work on the subject of immortality, 
and that little is from general points of view. The first of the 
two chapters dealing with the topic treats of the transitory and 
permanent and the second of the permanence of personality. 
This method affords an important major premise from physical 
science itself and the problem of surviving personality, while it is 
not proved by admitting the permanence of substance, has the 
way blazed for consideration by recognizing that survival must 
be brought under this general principle. There is no special 
appeal to detailed scientific facts to prove his position, but the 
general phenomena of physics and psychology appear as at least 
premonitory indications of such survival. The general argu- 
ments used are drawn from telepathy, preternormal psychology, 
automatism, subliminal faculty, the phenomena of genius, and 
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mental pathology. These may not seem adequate to the more 
critical mind, and the present reviewer would share that sense 
of inadequacy without entertaining any disrespect for the ap- 
peal to them, and | think the author would fully agree with 
this judgment. 

Only one point of critical remark would we make in regard to 
the arguments. What Sir Oliver Lodge says in one passage 
seems to limit survival to such as “ have risen to the attainment of 
God like faculties.” This conception seems to the present critic 
to confuse salvation with survival. The two are quite different 
things. Survival does not depend upon attainment, but salva- 
tion does. That is, the persistence of personality depends upon 
the existence of a substance or energy that is not destructible. 
Progress or salvation depends on attainment. To make sur- 
vival depend on attainment is to return to the aristocratic idea 
of immortality which figured so much in the Tusculan Disputations 
of Cicero and many other ancients. It is not achievement that 
entitles us to survive, but only to the rewards of personal effort 


after we have survived. Robert Burns seems to have struck the 
correct note here. 


Then, fare ye weel, auld Nickie Ben. 
Oh, wad ye tak a thocht, and men’ 
Ye aiblins might—I dinna ken— 

Still hae a stake. 
I’m wae to think upo’ yon den, 

E’en for your sake. 


The same criticism can be made upon the argument from 
genius. It is the aristocratic conception of survival, except so 
far as it may refer to the existence of faculties not explicable 
upon a materialistic theory of mental functions, and for the pres- 
ent reviewer it is not inconsistent with materialism. 

Much of the book is adapted to the situation in England, 
especially in the suggestions regarding creedal and ritual reforms. 
But it will bear reading and reflection in this country, not only 
among Episcopalians and other religious bodies, but also among 
all who wish to take a scholarly view of the relations between 
religion and science. 
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